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i^-CYES IAN GOVERNMENT HOLDS TENS OF THOUSANDS 
POLITICAL PRISONERS 11 YEARS AFTER BLOODY COUP 

NEW YORK (LNS) — On October 1, 1965 right- 
wing Indonesian generals staged a coup d’etat and 
in the next several months massacred close to one 
million Indonesian communists and others supportive 
of the old government. 

On the eleventh anniversary of that coup, 
Indonesia’s political climate is little improved. 
Amnesty International estimates the number of 
political prisoners held without trial since 1965 
0:o be close to 100,000. 

The vast majority of these prisoners,” re- 
ports the group, "are classed in the so-called T B’ 
category, that is, those against whom the government 
admits that it has insufficient evidence for a 
trial.” 

A sprawling 3,000 mile long archipelago of 
several thousand islands, Indonesia is rich in 
natural resources. And since the 1965 coup the 
country has become the pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow for foreign — especially American — 
investment . 

In order to lure economic investors, political 
’’stability" is of great importance, and the post- 
coup government of General Suharto has done its 
best to provide just that. One such "stability" 
plan involves "permanent resettlement camps" on 
the remote island of Buru. Between 1969 and 1971, 
says Amnesty International, some 1.0,000 prisoners 
were transferred from jails in lava and elsewhere 
to Buru. 

"There, 2,000 miles from the Indonesian 
capital of Jakarta, the detainees were forced to 
build 18 permanent detention camps. All those 
transported were of the ’B T category, unscheduled 
for either trial or release." 

Conditions on Buru are extremely harsh, 

Amnesty International (AI) reports. "The prisoners 
are forced to cultivate crops for their own 
subsistance; but most of their rice is exported 
and their actual diet is drastically inadequate . 
Prisoners receive small portions of cassava and 
vegetables, and in hard times have been reduced 
to supplementing their diet by eating rats, snakes 
and other vermin. 

"There are virtually no medical facilities 
on the island, and with tuberculosis, skin infec- 
tions and alimentary diseases rampant, the death 
rate has been disproportionately high," 

Amnesty International learned in early 1976 
that 1,000 additional prisoners were transported 
to Buru in utmost secrecy. And apparently the 
new Buru detainees have been forced to construct 
several new camps on the island to house thou- 
sands more detainees. 

Indonesia Security Chief of Staff Admiral 
Sudomo has stated that Indonesia will "solve" its 
problem of mass detention in three years and AI 
strongly suspects that the resettlement camps are 
Sudomo 's plan. They have had reliable reports from 
Jakarta that the government will ship 10,000 more 
prisoners to Buru by 1978. They have also received 
word that many wives have been pressured by the 


government to join their husbands on Buru — in 
effect making prisoners of them as well since 
once on Buru, they may never leave. 

The U.S. Interest in Indonesia 

"With its 100 million people and 
its 3 3 000 mile arc of islands containing 

the region's richest hoard of natural 
resources j Indonesia constitutes the 
greatest prize in the Southeast Asia area," 

-Richard Nixon j 10/67 

In 1969, Richard Nixon became the first 
American president to set foot on Indonesia. At 
arrival ceremonies, Nixon declared that "the people 
of the United States wish to share with you this 
adventure in progress." 

That "progress" had begun four years earlier 
with the October, 1965 coup which deposed socialist 
sympathizer Sukarno with the pro-Western Suharto. 
With its natural resources of oil, tin, copper, 
nickel, bauxite, rubber and teak, Indonesia is 
potentially one of the worlds ’s richest countries. 
But the vast majority of its people are among the 
poorest in the world. 

Eighty-five percent of Jakarta’s five million 
people lacked electricity, clean water and sewers 
in 1974. Of approximately 2 million young people 
of elementary and high school age, only about 
500,000 attended class, largely because there were 
not enough school buildings or teachers. Two- 
thirds of Jakartans made less than $75 a year in 
1974. There_ was only one hospital bed for every 
1400 people. 

Indonesia’s wealth is saved for its foreign 
investors — primarily the United States and Japan. 
U.S. government and corporate leaders have long 
recognized the country’s economic potential. In 
1953, defending the $400 million in U.S. aid to the 
French in their war against the Vietnamese, Presi- 
dent Dwight Eisenhower asked, if "we lose" 

Vietnam and Malaysia, "how would the free world 
hold the rich empire of Indonesia?" U.S. financial 
aid to the French was, he said, "the cheapest 
way... to get certain things we need from the riches 
of the Indonesian territory." 

The CIA Vs Independent Indonesia 

"During the first years after independence 
from the Dutch was gained in 1949, Western business- 
men saw great potential in Indonesia," reports the 
Pacific Studies Center (PSC) in their World Empire 
Telegram of August, 1969. 

"These hopes were dashed in 1957 when General 
Sukarno, the nation’s president and leader of Liu 
revolutionary independence movement, returned r i. v , i: 
the Soviet Union and eastern Europe to declare 
Indonesia’s eight year experiment with parliamentary 
democracy a failure. He announced the beginning 
of Indonesia’s ’guided democracy’ and began na- 
tionalizing Dutch, and the other f oreign-owned 
plantations, mines, oil operations and factories." 

The Indonesia Communist Party(with 3 million 
members, the largest communist party outside of 
the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of 
China) became increasingly influential and Indonesia’ 
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policies moved leftward. In 1958, Sukarno nation- 
alized the oil wells of northern Sumatra, This M 
’’promoted the Sumatran elite to secede,” writes 
ISC, and the U.S. supported and encouraged the 
secession in order to protect American oil inter- 
ests elsewhere on Sumatra* 

According to David Wise and Thomas B „ Ross in 
their book "The Invisible Government," the CIA 
sent a pilot, Allen Pope, to fly for the secession- 
ists against the Sukarno government, and he flew 
six missions before he was shot down and captured. 
The attempted secession failed, but U.S, efforts 
to subvert Sukarno f s government continued. In an 
April, 1967 survey of the CIA, the New York Times 
asserted CIA penetration of the post-1958 Indone- 
sian government: 

"In Southeast Asia over the last decade the 
CIA has been so active that the agency in some 
countries has become the principal arm of American 
policy. It is said, for instance, to have been so 
successful in infiltrating the top of the Indone- 
sian government and Army that the United States 
was reluctant to disrupt CIA covering operations 
by withdrawing aid and information programs in 
1964 and 1965." 

Foreign Investment post- 1 65 Coup 

Immediately following the October 1, 1965 
coup, the brutal slaughter began. Wrote Time mag- 
azine: "Backlands army units are reported to have 
executed thousands of Communists after interroga- 
tion in remote rural jails. Armed with wide-bladed 
knives .. .bands crept at night into the homes of 
communists, killing entire families and burying the 
bodies in shallow graves 0 The killings have been 
on such a scale that the disposal of the corpses 
created a serious sanitation problem. <,. the humid 
aid bears the reek of decaying f lesh , . . small rivers 
and streams have literally been clogged with 
bodies . " 

The New York Times described the Johnson Ad- 
ministration's "delight with the news from Indone- 
sia" and the private responses of "of f icials „ . « 
elated to find their expectations being realized," 

One of General Suharto's first moves as Indo- 
nesia' s new head was to return Goodyear and Uni- 
royal's rubber plantations and Unilever's palm oil 
plantations. Caltex and Stanvac ( a joint venture 
between Standard Oil of New Jersey and Socony- 
Vacuum) were also given back their expropriated 
petrolium operations. 

To encourage new investors, Indonesia began 
to offer extremely attractive incentives such as 
2-5 year (depending on the amount invested)"tax 
holidays Profits after the tax holiday were soon 
allowed to be completely repatriated and no duties 
were set on fixed assets, raw materials and semi- 
finished goods brought into the country. By July 
of 1968, Business International reported that 
"Indonesia has emerged as the major focus of inter- 
national companies operating in the less developed 
world . " 

U.S. banks and corporations now operating in 
Indonesia include Chase Manhattan, Bank of America, 
First National City, Goodyear Rubber, Union Carbide, 
Union Oil, Sinclair Oil, Continental Oil and Gulf, 


Alcoa, 1 Kennecott and Singer Sewing, 
U.S . Military Aid 


The Pentagon kept a relatively low* profile in 
Indonesia in the late sixties, but U,S. military 
aid has been on the increase in the seventies. 

U.S. military logistical and advisory groups in the 
country had risen from 20 men in 1970 to 100 
officers and enlisted personnel at the end of 1973.^ 
And according to recent Department of Defense stat-™ 
istics provided by the Friends Committee on National 
Legislation in Washington, D.C., foreign military M 
sales agreements rose from $148,000 in 1974 to ™ 
$48,955,000 in 1975. 


1975 was also the year that Indonesia invaded 
neighboring East Timor, the former Portuguese col- 
ony, East Timor declared its independence under 
the leadership of FRETILIN (Revolutionary Front 
for the Independence of East Timor) on November 28, 
1975 and was promptly invaded, FRETILIN 's guerilla 
fighters, with a strong base of popular support, 
continue to keep 45,000 heavily armed Indonesian 
troops tied down in battle. Indonesian military 
hardware captured by FRETILIN included d.S. sub- 
machine guns, machine guns, mortars and bazookas, 

Indonesia has not been entirely successful 
in suppressing its internal opposition either. In 
early 1974, for instance, there were large, violent 
demonstrations directed against Japanese foreign 
investment in the person of visiting Premier 
Tanaka . 


Suharto apologized to Tanaka and then set the 
Koptamtib, an acronym for the Command for the Restor- 
ation of Security and Order, about its duties. 

More than 800 people — many of them lawyers, students, 
writers and other intellectuals — were arrested. 

They are now among tens of thousands of other Indo- 
nesians incarcerated without trial since the 1965 
coup o 

-30- 

********************** kb**************************** 


FBI KEPT AUTHORS ON ROSENBERGS OFF TV 

NEW YORK(CPF/LNS) — The FBI prevented two auth- 
ors from discussing their book about the Rosenberg 
case on a TV talk show in 1965 , according to docu- 
ments released under the Freedom of Information Act 
to the Rosenbergs' sons, 

Ethel and Julius Rosenberg were executed in 1953 
for allegedly passing U.S. atomic bomb secrets to the 
Russians, 

The new documents reveal for the first time an 
FBI attack against a specific publication. 

When the FBI learned that Walter and Miriam 
Shneir intended to discuss their book "Invitation to 
an Inquest" on a Chicago TV show, Assistant FBI director 
William Sullivan wrote a Chicago lawyer "to instruct" 
the show's host "not to permit" the Schneirs to appear. 

Sullivan recommended to his superiors that the 
bureau "take careful steps to secure the cooperation of 
friendly television stations and prevent this subversive 
effort from being successful . It should be kept off tel- 
evision programs and forced out of the public eye. "-30- 
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5,000 ATTEND MURDERED Cl 1 1 LI: AN EXILE LEADER’S 
EDNERAL IN WASHINGTON, D..C 

1VAS1 1 TNGTON , D . C . (WBAI - PAC I PICA/ LNS ) - - ’’Orlando 
Letelier and Ronnci Karpen-Mof f itt are with us, 
they live on,” the chants said. 

In an unusual mixture of mourning and militan- 
cy* 5,000 people participated in a procession and 
funeral service in Washington, D..C- September 26 
for Orlando Letelier, the former Chilean ambassador 
of Salvador Allcnde* s Fv -J v TWr " ; •-vrment . 

The people first gathered near Sheridan Circle 
where Letelier was assassinated September 21 when 
his car exploded in a bomb blast. Demonstrators 
heard Joan Baez and the Washington group, Lucha } 
sing ? "It could have been me, but instead it was 
you, and I’ll keep doing the woH: you wl rc- doing 

as i P I were two.” 

Leaders of the former P^milar Unity government 
of Salvador Allende, his widow Hortensia Aliendc, 
and > iho- !c”a •uvH.er ; : on to the site of 

the murder. 

People locked arms and marched m rows of: six, 
carrying photographs • i.otlier and his 25 -year -old 
co-worker Roni;: \.rq>en~ -offit who was also killed 
in the blast. ’G.c crowd was silent except for 
the chants, ’’Chile si. Junta No!” and ’’Orlando 
Letelier and Ronnie Moffitt are with us ” 

Many carried carnations and daisies which 
they dropped as they p iled by the site where the 
two were killed. It was within blocks of the 
present Chilean ambassador's home on Embassy Row 

A police officer photographed mourners at 
Sheirdan Square, including Chilean exiles who wore 
pink paper masks to protect their identity 

The procession later filed by the Institute 
for Policy Studies where Letelier and Moffitt had 
worked. Their photographs, draped m black, hung 
in the front windows and the directors of the 
Institute stood a\ i. doorway as rh ..“Li 
passed by. 

Although the distance to St Matthew^ 

Cathedral was short it took nearly an hour and a 
half for the entire crowd to get there. The 
funeral mass was amplified and could be heard on 
the street by numbers of people overflowing from 
the church building. Many left when it began to 
rain, but hundreds stood in silence for two hours 
listening to the ceremony. 

Michael Moffitt, the husband of the dead 
American, spoke about the killings, He said of 
Letelier, ”He loved his country, its people, its 
culture, its ideals. He mourned for those who 
were j.. who were tortured, who were in 

prison, who were exiled by the grizzly gang now 
dictating events in Chile. 

"We treasured him as a friend, we admired him 
as one of those rare souls who understand the 
power of gentleness. 

"When my wife and Orlando were struck down 
by the henchmen of the fascist rulers of Chile, 
we were on our way to work and I am finding it 
very difficult to get along without my wife 


But I can take some measure of comfort in the fact 
that my wife died a hero. My wife died and she 
takes the place of all those heroes that we don’t 
hear much about. 

For myself, I can confidently say that if the 
purpose of the Junta was to silence the voice that 
speaks for a free Chile and freedom loving people 
everywhere, they have not silenced tha^t voice, 
they have multiplied it a hundredfold." 

Letelier’s wife raised a clenched fist as she 
followed her husband’s coffin out of the church 
after the service. Hundreds remaining in the street 
did the same. The moment was highly emotional and 
the banner stretched out across the street spelled 
out the feeling of the gathering. It read, "The 
fascist junta cannot hold back the movement for a 
free Chile," 

Eqbal Ahmed of the Institute for Pc .' ey Studies 
spoke at a rally of the demonstrates gathered 
across the street, many of whom were filled with 
rage as well as sadness as the funeral cars pulled 
a cay . "The murder of Orlando Letelier, the first 
Chilean leader to fall in this country, on this 
soil, was symbolic. It is also symbolic that it 
was the first time that a young American, the pro- 
mise • r this country, fell side by side with a third 
world resistance leader." 

-30- 

* * * *• * ■* * -fr * * * * * ************************************* 

BANKER CALLS FOR "SPIRITUAL LEADERSHIP" 

NEW YORK (Co liars and Sense/ LNS) -- The presi- 
dent of New York’s First Federal Savings and Loan 
has called for a U.S. president who can offer 
"spiritual leadership.” 

Asked for an example of one of the nation's 
spiritual problems, the banker pointed to laws 
requiring disclosure of mortgage information in 
c-der to discourage banks* discrimination in 
granting home loans. 

This is a spiritual outrage, the banker said, 
becuase "we have to trust our fellow man.’’ 

-30- 

***** * * « * ***************************************£**£ 
MILLIONAIRE SENATE 

NEW YORK (Dollars $ Sense/LNS) -- What 
legislative body making laws for 200 million 
people with a median family income of less than 
$13,000 a year is composed of over 20% millipn- 

aires? 

Answer: the United States Senate (containing 
22 millionaires, to be exact.) 

This tidbit was mentioned in passing in 
a New York Times article on Vice Presidential 
candidate Walter Mondale, who, with a net worth 
of only $77,000 "is one of the least wealthy 
members o" 

-30- 
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’’SELLING OUR KIDS’ FUTURES TO PLEASE THE BANKS' 1 ; 

NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS FACE FURTHER CUTBACKS 

by Ron Sirak 

(Editor’s note: The following article appears 
in the October 3 issue of ’’New York Workers News 
and Perspective*” Their address is F.O* Box 240, , 
Van Brunt Station, Brooklyn, N.Y* 11215.) 

NEW YORK (LNS) --’’First the New York school 
system was cut to the bare bones/’ explained Neil 
Jaffee, a teacher at Bronx Science High School, 
’’Now they are trying to cut the bones a " 

’’The city says these cuts are necessary to 
save money,” added Pat McDowan, a mother with two 
children in the New York City school system. ”But 
how do you calculate the future cost to the city 
of children deficient in basic math and reading 
skills? The Emergency Financial Control Board 
is selling our kids’ futures to please the banks,” 

In this gloomy situation, New York City’s 
1.1 million public school students have returned 
to classes. This year they find some courses have 
been eliminated — especially art and music 
programs -at many schools. Also, the students 
who wish to progress faster or who need to catch 
up find that the para-professionals who used to 
help them no longer have their jobs* 

And the shy student who gets lost in the 
crowd finds the crowd easier to get lost in as 
class sizes swell. 

’’Over ten thousand teaching jobs were lost In 
New York; last year,” noted Jaffee* "And another 
five thousand were eliminated over the summer. 

The agreement we are working under calls for 34 
students per class. My classes this year are 
around 38, but Bronx Science is a more privileged 
school. Others have been reported at 45 to 50.” 

”In elementary schools, the s ^ .dent-teacher 
ratio has leaped from twenty to one in 1974-1975, 
to twenty-five to one for this -scnool year. The 
junior high ratio is up to twenty -nine to one, 
from twenty-four to one. And in high school it 
has swelled to thirty to one, from twenty-two to 
one. These figures are misleading, though, 
since simply dividing teachers into students 
doesn'-’ t reflect class size.” 

"Most classrooms are made for 36 students,” 
added Jaffee. "So some kids don’t have desks. 

In one of my science classes kids sit on the 
shelves along the windows." 

A typically hard hit district is District 3 
on Manhattan’s upper West side. Last year, 25 
per cent of the teachers in this district were 
laid off, and another 10 to 15 per cent are ex- 
pected to be let go this year. However, hidden 
figures show that one-third of the secretaries of 
the district have also been dismissed, along with 
three-quarters of the guidance counselors, and all 
of the lab assistants. 

Last spring, several schools in District 3 
were the targets of parent sit— ins when the school 
day was cut 45 minutes. The school board even- 
tually called in police to prevent parents from 
escorting their kids to school, fearing that 
once inside, the parents wouldn’t leave. 
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"Those sit-ins last spring were the beginning 
of parent opposition to the United Federation 
of Teachers' sell-out of New York’s school 
children," said Neil Jaffee, who works with 
New Directions, a teachers’ organization challeng- 
ing Albert Shanker’s dominance of the UFT. 


"People are being conditioned to accept 
these cuts, and Shanker as president of the UFT 
is helping with the conditioning," continued 
Jaffee. "New Directions was formed a year ago, 
as many of us felt that under Shanker’s leader- 
ship the UFT has come to accept budget cuts and 
layoffs." 



Jaffee noted that the only reaction to 
layoffs by Shanker has been to support the 
Stavisky-Goodman bill, which would restore some 
funds to education at the expense of jobs in 
some other areas of the city's workforce. 


”We oppose that position," Jaffee said, 
"because it would take away jobs from other uriions. 
What we want the UFT to do is organize with 
other unions to stop budget cuts City-wide. 

Shanker knows the magnitude of cuts in education, 
and w 1 ic t their effects would be on the children 
of the C-Lty of New York, but he is bowing to 
the wishes of the Emergency Financial Control 
Board. 


"Even within our union, Shanker is only 
concerned with teachers who still have jobs. 

New Directions is organizing para-prof essionalq , 
substitutes, and laid off teachers. We know the 
money to give our children a good education is 
out there, but its going to the banks on the city 
level and being spent on other things.... We 
hope to work' with other rank-and-file groups 
to force the city to meet the needs of its 
people.” 
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WOMAN MARINE WINS SUIT OVER PREGNANCY DISCHARGE 


NEW YORK (LNS ) --Stephanie Crawford won 
her sn.it against the military when the T J.S. 

Court of Aopeals recently ruled that cue Marines 
had acted unconstitutionally in dischargning : 
her for pregnancy. 

Crawford enlisted in the Marine Corps in 
1968, and was discharged "for the convenience 
of the government" when she became pregnant 
in 1970. 


A military regulation singled out pregnancy 
as the only "temporary disability” warranting 
a mandatory discharge. The court found this 
regulation to constitute a "heavy burden on 
the exercise of the individual’s protected 
freedoms of personal choice in matters of 
marriage and lacv.il / life,” and ruled the 
regulation to be invalid. The court further 
ordered that damages be awarded to Crawford. 
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Dear subscribers, 

Have you paid your September bill? October's 
are coming soon...... LNS 

September 29, 197S more..*. 


L C I h _ 


^See packet # a • j 
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OFFENSIVE .‘.A.W UNCO.JMEN TED WORKERS: 

AN ANALYSIS i- RISEN I MM'i LE.-. HON 1 : ' RATION 

^ i v .jhci a". a Michael Kelley 

(i. ' o r .V.: . A/'/ h- ' is a freelance writer 

based in Lcs Any-es- M\chae± Kelley -is an edi- 
tor of the Ir’-'cra r i->n he *jo\e tier of the National 
Lawyer- o r TuiZa, -end a* is z . mate of the Guild's 
Na t fcnai bw', rra ■ i a C' e ar inqh^use - ) 

NEW YORKvLNS; — "Give me you i tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free.” 

he statue still greets incoming vessels 
through the haze in New York Harbor, but Lady 
' ’ ’ ~ : - 1 - phere 

>. 1 1 1 1 a -j i uQ>i!.: 1 1 e c i cjLuies baigntly , 

ana the lattice work metal structure which supports 
her torch lacks its former stability - 

The inscription, cco, belongs to another time. 
Its meaning seems iess valid now, 'er decades 
of “estrictive quotas, deportation raids on minor- 
ity communities, and superexpioit a t ion of immigrant 
labor. And the verse’s meaning will be further 
eroded if pending legislation is passed by Congress, 
But before reviewing three key bills before Con- 
gress, some background is necessary 

It is often tor go l ten that all Americans, 
except Indians, are immigrants or descend -S of 
immigrants. The extent to which America has 
welcomed immigrants is clearly related to economic 
conditions . ' gui'S were opened wide when :.'th 

century indus. Lai expansion required a poorly 
paid, .demanding .Lai ■ i force Yet despite their 
esseni.ui x s.e in proc action, immigrants were 
often a convenient scapegoat — pinpointed as a 
source of n un-American ideas” m times of witch 
hunts and red scares , 

In the present era of economic decline, 
immigrant workers are again being s capegoated 
"aliens" are characterized by the media as 
unneeded competition for "American jobs - But 
the widespread assumption that massive numbers 
of undocumented immigrants take away jobs and 
social services without contributing ta-es, 
has been disputed by a recent Department of Labor 
study. The 1976 report, "Illegal Aliens in the 
Labor Market", concluded that: 

-The current federal estimate of the number 
of "illegal aliens" in the U-S. is inflated by 
at least several million. 

-Less u._ai five percent of those s_"veyed 
were using government services, such c c unem- 
ployment compensation , welfare benefits, and 
schools . 

-Approximately three/ four ths of the sample 
w ere paving federal income and social security 
taxes . 

Despite this recent report, the Immig tion and 
Naturalization Service (INS), as always, is 
pressing for increased funding for its border 
patrols and mass deport cion sweeps through 
minority neighborhoods- The INS has provoked 
widespread opposition to r > tactics of overt 
racial discrimination in rounding up suspects. 

In Hispanic communities throughout the nation, 

"La Migra" (INS) is dreaded by both "illegals" 

.<nd citizens. 

Rodino Bill 

Congress is now considering which of several 


weapons it will add to complement the INS arsenal 
in ics attempts to control the influx of undocumented 
immigrants. The most widely considered bill to date 
is sponsored by Rep Peter Rodino (D-NJ) , Chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee. Its principal 
feature would establish criminal sanctions against 
employers who "knowingly" hire or continue to employ 
undocumented workers - 

Opponents of the bill point out that the 
prospect of legal penalties, however remote, provides 
employers with a rationale for selective investigation 
of Hispanic or Asian job applicants. Minority appli- 
cants could be asked for documentation that many 
citizens cannot provide- This practice, in many cases, 
could serve as a mask for racial discrimination in 
hiring - 

On the other hand, a loophole in the bill 
that insubstantial civil penalties will only be en- 
forced against employers who "knowingly hire un- 
documented worker s--makes it possible for employers 
to ignore the restrictions if they want to. 

Another provision of the Rodino Bill limits 
the access of taxpaying undocumented workers to social 
services, by requiring HEW employees to report any 
"illegal alien" who receives social security assistance. 
Enlisting HEW employees in the ranks of INS enforcers 
could discourage immigrants from seeking the advice 
of f ederal ly-f unded legal aid workers who assist 
them in understanding their immigration status. 

The Rodino Bill has received strong support from 
INS, the Department cf Labor, and the AFL-CIO leader- 
ship. Yet like two similar bills which previously 
passed the House, the Rodino Bill has stalled before 
reaching the Senate floor for a vote. Although the 
bill is opposed by Immigrant and Chicano rights organ- 
izations, its foundering is largely due to the op- 
position of agribusiness interests who rely on the 
type of massive, unseiective exploitation of "illegals" 
which might be overt enough to be penalized under 
the Rodino provisions. To placate these interests, 
an alternative bill has emerged from the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, under the sponsorship of 
Chairman James Eastland (D-Miss) , himself a large 
scale agricultural employer* 

The Eastland Bill 

The Eastland Bill incorporates the Rodino pro- 
visions but adds a major provision for the re-estab- 
lishment of a "Bracero" program, similar to the one 
terminated by Congress in 1964. This would allow the 
legal entry of undocumented workers as "nonimmigrants" 
for one-year periods, to work for employers registered 
in the program- "Braceros" would not be entitled 
to various benefits afforded permanent residents. 

The original, widely-criticized program paid a 
$1 hourly wage and no benefits to hundreds of thou- 
sands of Mexican "stoop laborers," a condition which 
critics likened to "serfdom." Unions have long 
charged that the program drags down the wages of dom- 
estic, migrant workers, and provides a reserve labor 
pool as a strikebreaking threat. 

By satisfying the agribusiness demand for cheap 
labor, a new "Bracero" program could lead to a sharp 
reduction in the number of foreigners allowed to gain 
permanent residency. In addition, the Eastland Bill 
would, for the first time, allow a ceiling on the 
number of immigrants from individual Western Hemisphere 
countries— -a measure directed against Mexicans in 
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particular. 

Both the Rodino Bill and che Eastland revision 
provide for a "limited amnesty’,’ which would allow 
adjustment to legal status for certain "aliens” 
who have resided in the U,S, illegally since before 
1968. However, legalization would be denied to 
those who continue in unauthorized employment after 
the bill becomes law. 

S-l And Immigrants 

A third bill that affects government immigra- 
tion policy has received far greater exposure than 
the Rodino and Eastland bills. It is the Criminal 
Justice Reform Act of 1975, better known as ”S-1," 
the largest piece of legislation ever introduced 
in Congress. S-l contains a statute that would 
establish criminal liability for persons or organi- 
sations that hinder" or "delay” the discovery or 
apprehension of undocumented immigrants — which 
could include those who merely refuse to turn 
illegals over. This would target not only employ- 
ers, but social workers and attorneys 0 The Act 
could compel these professionals to relinquish re- 
cords which are normally "legally privileged and 
confidential. This would effectively isolate im— 
migrants from the only persons who can counsel 
them regarding their status. 

The generally harsh penalties of S-l would 
also apply to immigration offenses „ For example, 

S-l severely restricts the availability of parole 
and probation as alternatives to imprisonment. 

Still Squabbling 

Although massive criticism has forced S-l be- 
hind closed doors for compromise and revision, it 
is not dead. A liberal/ conservative coalition of 
Senators on the Judiciary Committee is making every 
effort to bring the bill to the Senate floor for 
a vote before the October recess. 

The "liberal" labor-supported Rodino Bill and 
the agribusiness- backed Eastland Bill are being 
squabbled over in the Senate, Final Senate action 
on either bill is questionable this fall. 

Although the United Auto Workers union now 
takes a "wait and see” stand on the Rodino Bill, 
a 1972 UAW convention resolution strongly opposed 
a former bill similar to Rodino’s saying: "Reac- 
tionaries have a long tradition of trying to make 
the foreign born scapegoats for the failure of the 
government to solve the problems of the people." 

Antonio Rodriguez, National Coordinator of 
the Chicano rights group, CASA, says of the term 
"illegal":! "First the Anglo took cur lands. Then 
he laid a border down. Today, when Mexicanos cross 
that line looking for work and survival, they call 
us "illegals.* We are workers, some of us have 
documents, some do not.” 

Yesterday’s "poor , huddled masses” have become 
today’s "aliens.” Scapegoated for the high unem- 
ployment rate, exploited by field and factory own- 
ers, undocumented workers are new being legislated 
against in Washington. 
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(This article appeared in the August issue of 
Critical Mass, an environmental paper published 
in Washington, D.C. It has been edited and 
shortened by LNS.) 


ERDA HEAD TRAVELS WIDELY 
TO ADDRESS PRO-NUCLEAR GROUPS 

by Richard Pollack 

NEW YORK (Critical Mass/LNS) —Dr. Robert C. 
Seamans, Jr. is not the nation’s Secretary of State. 
He’s the top administrator of the Energy Research 
and Development Administration (ERDA) . But if one^^ 
were to look at his recent itinerary, it would be w 
difficult to tell him apart from the globe-trotting 
Henry Kissinger. 


According to ERDA travel data, obtained by 
Critical Mass in a Freedom of Information reqeust, 
Seamans traveled nearly 120,000 miles in a twelve- 
month period ending June, 1976. Over sixty per 
cent of the trips, the documents note, involved 
meetings with some of the most influential and 
powerful banking, petroleum, and pro-nuclear inter- 
ests. In contrast, only three per cent of Seamans' 
visits were with environmental groups or members 
of the public, and none of his travels brought him 
to forums that represented groups opposed to 
atomic energy. 

ERDA and Seamans play a critical role on both 
public and private planning and support of all the' 
nation's energy resources. 

As a result, ERDA's tilt toward private indus- 
try and pro-nuclear companies and away from public 
interest and environmental groups is a cause for 
growing concern in Congress and among citizen 
action organizations. 

Last June, conflicts of interest within ERDA 
and the Nuclear Regulatory Commission came to 
light when Common Cause released the results of 
an investigation. 

Its report noted that "six of the nine Exec- 
utive level positions surveyed in ERDA, including 
that of Administrator ( Republican appointee, 

Robert C. Seamans) are filled by individuals pre- 
viously employed by commercial firms who are today 
ERDA's contractors." 


Seamans himself spent five years at the Radio 
Corporation of America. While at Radio Corporation, 
Seamans took over the management of the firm's 
Airborne Systems Laboratory and later was promoted 
to chief engineer of the company's missile electron- 
ics and controls division. Seamans also served 

aS j d ^ eCt ° r ° f the L ° rd Corporation and Air Products 
and Chemicals, Inc. 

Having analyzed the previous private sector 
employment backgrounds of top personnel in ERDA 
an the Nuclear Regulatory Commission," the Common 
Cause report concluded that "the potential for 
serious conflicts of interest exists in both 
agencies.” 
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ROnUCTTYITY’ : MORI; WORK, FEWER WORKERS 

M : r r s K'. > t(° ; /V; blew inn article comes 

ire : : er tenter issue of Dollars & Sense, a month - 
•' 7 oi in put out by members of the Union for 
« ■ ‘o l i ti ca l Economi os * J 


M-.W YORK (D§S/LNS) --’The productivity of the 
American labor force is a fa-, ante theme of business 
and government economists; they could happily chart 
it, g" -nil it, and dissect it from their rooming 
'ommutes to th' r evening cocktails. They comp 1 m 
about such problems as inflation and „ , co -.peti- 

tion, emphasizing the need for higher productivity 
-- that is, more output per worker. 

But what does this actually mean, and how does 
it affect the American worker? 


Productivity Means P r c f i t 

A "productivity index" measures the output of 
an industry (or group of industries) , divided by the 
number of worker-hours (total hours worked by all 
workers, generally including paid vacation) that 
went into its prod-^tion, 

T hough the index is supposed to tell the real 
physical output per worker-hour, frequently econo- 
mists use the dollar value (price) instead. There 
is often no choice: how would you measure the 
physical output of a hospital worker? 

However exact or erratic these figures are, 
they are very important to employers and to the 
economy because they’re closely c "nected to profit, 
Profi" is, after all, the difference between how 
much a worker produces and how much she or he 
:h paid. This is why, inevitably, economists’ dis- 
cussions of productivity focus on find:- ~ out which 
is rising faster -- productivity or wages. (Or, 
as they put it, labor productivity vs, labor costs,) 

Pay increases that exceed productivity gains 
result either in lower profits (thus reducing 
capitalists’ income and funds available to them for 
reinvestment) or higher prices (thus fueling inflation 
and making U,S. goods less competitive on world 
markets), or both. Government wage "guidelines", which 
allow pay to rise only as much as productivity, 
seek not only to stablize prices but also to stabilize 
the distribution of income between capital and labor, 

Speed-Up and Job Loss 

The long-run growth of output per worker in the 
American economy (around 3 percent a year over this 
century) is largely the result of increased use of 
machinery and changes in the organization of product- 
ion. For example, the mechanization of agriculture, 
the use of herbicides, pesticides and chemcial 
fertilizers, and the consolidation of small farms 
into larger units have permitted farm output to 
expand enormously over the last 50 years while the 
number of workers engaged in farming has fallen 
to less than half 1920’s figures. 

In coal mining, between 1949 and 1969 mechani- 
zation and changes in work rules increased pro- 
ductivity per work day five fold The ability of 
fewer miners to produce more coal allowed the coal 
operators to slash employment m the industry from 
450,000 to around 100,000. In icughly the same 
period, steel output increased 45 percent while 


the number of production jobs fell by 20 percent. 

Even where productivity-boosting technology 
and work organization do not bring old-fashioned 
speed-up or job loss, they may still be instituted 
at the expense of worker, consumer safety or environ 
mental quality. This is the case, for example, in 
the use of some herbicides, pesticides, and ferti- 
lizers. These "social ghosts" are not borne by the 
capitalists, so they don’t count in business de- 
cision-making. 

Until recently, the drive for higher producti- 
vity was concentrated in the "goods-producing” 
industries, including transportation, communication, 
and utilities as well as mining, construction, 
manufacturing and farming. Employment in these 
industries increased by only 5 1/2 percent between 
1947 and 1970. 

Over the same period, jobs in the less mechan- 
ized "service-producing" industries (trade, finance, 
government, health, education...) grew by 95 per- 
cent, So jobs have been opening up, not in the 
relatively highly unionized and high-paying goods- 
producing industries, but in the lower-productivity 
and lower-wage service sector. 

Mechanization and high productivity do enable 
unions to win higher wages for the reamining 
workers in many goods-producing industries. But 
these high wages are, in turn, an inducement to 
employers to replace workers with machines when- 
ever feasible. Mechanization is thus both a cause 
and a result of high pay. Now, as wage demands and 
worker militancy increase in such service areas 
as retail trade, employers are intensifying ef- 
forts to raise productivity and eliminate jobs 
there too. 


Rank and File Resistance 

The dictates of the economic system put 
workers in a difficult position when it comes to 
productivity. How can anyone oppose the capacity 
to produce more goods and services, or to eliminate 
many back-breaking manual jobs? Yet in practice, 
employers are interested only in productivity in- 
creases that cut their "labor costs" -- that is, 
that allow them to use less-skilled workers, to 
make their employees work faster, or to lay peo- 
ple off. 

Thus, as long as the employers make the 
decisions about how and how much is produced, 
most workers must appear to be "anti-productivity" 
to defend their own interests. 

Business Week, in fact, lamented recently 
that not all unions are as undemocratic as the 
United Mine Workers was 30 years ago when Presi- 
dent John L. Lewis could unilaterally decide to 
"accept mechanization and the loss of jobs that 
goes with it," in exchange for higher wages. 

This was accomplished by industry and union 
officials without the approval or even the priot 
knowledge of the miners, and resulted in the tre- 
mendous loss of mining jobs already described. It 
was an early example of what is now called "pro- 
ductivity bargaining," in which unions receive 
higher wages in return for giving up work rules 
restricting output and prcs?v v , y.j-ns m 
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Ncr surprisingly, "pi oduc t iv ity bargaining" 
has proven unpopular with the rank and file- By 
the mid- I960’ s , according to Business Week, miners 
uere having "second thought about Lewis's strategy 
''•the rank and tile : - grumbling about mechani- 
zation " Since the iate 1960’c coal miners have 
resisted further speed-up, demanding stricter 
adherence to work and safety rules and often re- 
sorting to wildcat strikes tc back up their de- 
mands, As a result, coal output per worker-day 
fell 22 per cent between 1968 and 1971. 


Product ; t> fi a r gaining m New fork 

"Productivity bargaining" has been a key el- 
ement in New York City’s recent contract nego- 
tiations with its employee^ As a condition 
for further loans, the reaerai government has 
barred any pay increases (even cost of living 
raises) not "justified" by equivalent increases 
m productivity. Lat>t May, for example, the New 
York transit workers union agreed to limit cost- 
of-living raises to 6 per cent a yea r and to 
make them contingent on achieving compensating 
product i vity increases 


According to the New York Times, city of- 
ficials were "greatly relieved" that the new con- 
tract could be negotiated with union officials 
without being submitted to a vote before the 
union's membership. The productivity increases 
that the city insist upon wiil not be limited to 
those made poss ible by mechanization, either - 
Rather, New York's Temporary Commission on City 
finances has recommended extending the work 
week for some 93,000 of the city's 2:0,000 em- 
ployees and cutting vacation and leave time. 


With over seven million workers unable to 
get jobs, employers continue to profit from the 
increased output they demand from fewer and 
fewer workers. 
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Famous Quotes 


"A lot of time was spent on my explaining 
to him ( Leonid Brezhnev 1 what an American cam- 
paign was all about and what the candidates 
were thinking about , It's awful wy hard to un- 
derstand the workings of an American campaign , 


I'm sure he wasn't totally satisfied. I'm 
not sure I was able tc persuade him that every- 
thinq that was said was of no 'importance a " 


— W. Aver ell Hardman , Jimmy Car- 
ter's foreign policy advisor, September 20, 1976 « 
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"More Americans daily are realizing that 
trying to heat one 's home to 68 degrees fakren- 
heit with electricity generated by burning uran- 
ium at 1, 000 degrees Fahrenheit in a nuclear 
fission reactor is the thermocynamic equivalent 
of trying to cut butter with a chainsaw," 

— Lee Johns on, co- editor of 
RAIN, a magazine about technology published in 
Oregon , 
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J C B, JOHNSON RESENTENCED TO LIFE IN PRISON 
DESPITE OVERWHELMING EVIDENCE OF INNOCENCE 


NEW YORK (LNS) -- J , B „ Johnson, a black man 
convicted of aiding a 1970 police shooting during 
a jewelry store robbery, was resentenced to life 
in prison by a St 0 Lcuis judge on September 10. 

Johnson has consistently asserted his inno- 
cence, and more than 45 individuals and organiza- 
tions requested his probation in letters cited in 
court = Police have recanted their previous testis 
mony on a key of evidence that led to his convic^^ 
tion. And the man convicted of murder in the case 
has filed an affidavit stating that a person otl^j 
than Johnson was his accomplice. 

in denying the request for probation. Judge 
William Corrigan told Johnson in the courtroom, 

"1 have never seen more overwhelming evidence of 
guilt " Johnson shot back, in a rare and dramatic 
courtroom response, "Your honor, I proved my inno- 
cence m this courtroom- 1 was convicted because 
only 8 out of 100 people called for the jury were 
black, and none of them were allowed to serve? 

Also, all those policemen that testified before, 
they changed their testimony." 


The judge at the same time confirmed rumors 
that he m rnight consider" probation if Johnson 
pleaded guilty. "You've had very bad advice from 
your attorney," he lectured, "and I think you know 
what 1 mean." 


Johnson's mother, Mary Watkins, has often 
pointed out that if her son had accepted earlier 
plea bargaining offers, he might already be out 
of prison. "Lake all of the other offers that my 
son JcB, has received over the years from judges 
and prosecutors, J.B, said no to this one too," 


William Kur.stic c, one of Johnson's attorneys, 
filed an immediate notice of appeal following the? 
September 10 resentencing. It will be a far-reaching 
constitutional challenge tc the St. Louis County 
jury selection process, which has excluded blacks 
in both trials. 


An active National Committee to Free J.B. 
Johnson is ' " in g support for him in the black 
community. 


Those who have urged probation for Johnson in- 
clude the Black Law Students Association at St. 
Lcuis University; Dr, Ralph Lee, the president of 
Forest Park Community College -- who has testified 
to Johnson’s innocence; Ed Tripp, head of the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch; Missouri’s Black Congressional 
Caucus; and the Missionary Baptist Ministers* Union 
of Greater St.. Louis, 


Among the letters urging probation cited in 
court was that of Betty Lee of Proud magazine, 
who wrote that "Despite the fact that the confes- 
sed murderer ^cf the policeman) claims that (a 
different) person was his accomplice, Johnson 
has twice been convicted of the crime* It is 
my belief that J.B, Johnson should not be in pri- 
son," 
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TOP RIGHT: Indonesi an prisoners on Buru, the 
permanent detention island. Tens of thousands 
are currently imprisoned without trials. 

GOES WITH ARTICLE ON PAGE 1. 

CREDIT: LNS 



TOP LEFT: Indonesian prisoners on Buru, the 
permanent detention island. Tens of thousands 
are currently imprisoned without trials. They 
have to work all day at grueling agricultural 
work . 

GOES WITH ARTICLE ON PAGE 1. 

CREDIT: LNS 


MIDDLE RIGHT CREDIT: Peg Averill/LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT; Salvador Allende and Orlando 
Letelier, December 4, 1972, when Allende 
addressed the United Nations. 

GOES WITH ARTICLE ON PAGE 3, AND ARTICLE 
IN THE LAST PACKET (#817) . 

CREDIT; LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT CREDIT: Peg Averill/LNS 
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